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A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  Issues 


The  nation’s  governors  will  spurn  tlie  help  of 
professional  educators  in  their  proposed  study  of 
pupil-teacher  ratios  in  the  public  schools.  Plans  for 
the  project  were  made  after  the  governors  were  told, 
at  their  conference  in  Puerto  Rico  last  month,  that  a 
general  increase  in  pupil-teacher  ratios  might  ease 
the  teacher  shortage  and  save  millions  of  dollars 
($1.25  billion  in  the  next  10  years,  according  to  one 
estimate).  Governor  Foster  Furculo  of  Massachusetts 

contended  that  the  question  should  be  studied  by 
educators,  not  politicians.  President  Eisenhower  is 
extremely  interested  in  the  problem,  he  said,  and  has 
asked  the  U.  S.  OflBce  of  Education  to  cooperate  with 
the  White  House  staff  in  a  study  to  begin  next  month. 
Furculo,  however,  failed  to  win  support  for  his  view. 
The  question  is  so  grave,  the  governors  decided,  that 
it  deserves  their  personal  attention.  The  study  will 
be  made  by  the  Governors’  Conference  staff,  which 
will  report  at  next  year’s  parley. 

School  and  college  enrollments  have  reached 
a  new  high  for  the  15th  consecutive  year.  The  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  estimates  this  fall’s  total  student 
population  at  46,480, (X)0,  an  increase  of  1,535,000  over 
1958.  Though  this  is  a  smaller  increase  than  last  year’s, 
it  doesn’t  necessarily  mean  that  the  enrollment  boom 
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is  busting.  The  next  four  years  will  see  an  additional 
13%  increase,  predicts  the  Office  of  Education.  Of  the 
total  enrollments,  public  schools  —  kindergarten 
through  grade  12  —  account  for  35,990, (X)0  boys  and 
girls,  as  compared  to  34,620,000  last  year.  Colleges 
and  universities  gained  190,000  over  1958  for  a  total 
of  3,780,000.  The  Office  of  Education  also  estimates 
a  1959  shortage  of  195,000  teachers,  13,000  more  than 
last  year.  On  top  of  this,  says  the  federal  agency,  the 

nation’s  schools  will  be  short  some  140,(XX)  classrooms. 

Catholic  schools  and  colleges  have  a  record 
enrollment  this  fall  of  5,525,539  students,  a  quarter 
million  more  than  last  year  and  an  increase  of  more 
than  100%  since  1945.  The  enrollment  in  the  grade 
and  high  schools  is  5,138,051. 

How  much  talent  is  being  wasted?  The 

actual  percentage  of  brainy  high  school  students  who 
fail  to  go  on  to  college  each  year  is  anybody’s  guess. 
However,  Northwestern  University  is  out  to  get  ac¬ 
curate  facts  and  figures.  Sponsored  by  a  $79,758 
grant  from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  a  team  of 
Northwestern  researchers  will  launch  a  two-and-one- 
half-year  study  next  July  to  learn  how  many  superior 
high  school  graduates  fail  to  go  to  college  —  and  why. 
The  project  will  include  a  study  of  the  30,390  students 
who  ranked  in  the  top  third  of  the  half  million  judged 
by  the  1959  National  Merit  Scholarship  Test.  Also  to 
be  examined  are  the  effects  of  scholarships  and  recog¬ 
nition  of  ability  on  superior  students. 

College  teachers  who  lose  their  jobs  by  balking 
at  loyalty  oaths  may  look  to  the  American  Association 
of  University  Professors  for  succor.  When  five  Ar¬ 
kansas  instructors  were  fired  this  summer  for  refusing 
to  list  organizations  to  which  they  belong  and/or 
contribute,  the  AAUP  stepped  in  with  financial  aid 
and  asked  its  42,000  members  to  help  find  them  new 
jobs.  (An  Arkansas  law  requires  teachers  to  list  their 
membership  in  any  group  —  religious,  political,  social 
and  professional.)  The  AAUP  won’t  say  how  much 
financial  aid  is  being  given  the  five  teachers  but  dis¬ 
closed  that  one  already  has  a  new  position  and  two 
others  have  received  inquiries. 
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•  Administration 

Overadministrattoa  is  creating  bureaucracy  in 
the  public  schools,  said  Edward  A.  Irwin  of  Los 
Angeles  at  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  con¬ 
vention  last  month  in  Minneapolis.  Irwin,  an  AFT 
vice  president,  calling  for  re-emphasis  on  teachers 
and  teaching,  said  “subordination  of  the  teaching  pro¬ 
gram  to  administrative  details”  is  robbing  children 
of  education.  Said  he: 

“Too  many  administrators  have  tlie  idea  that  their 
position  is  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  schools, 
and  continue  busily  trying  to  sell  the  public  on  the 
idea. 

“Actually,  an  administrator,  like  the  custodian  or 
the  heating  engineer,  is  in  the  school  only  to  make  the 
job  of  the  teacher  easier. 

“The  profession,  after  all,  is  teaching,  not  vice- 
principaling  or  even  superintending,”  added  journal¬ 
ism  teacher  Irwin.  “Educational  leadership  has  be¬ 
come  so  preoccupied  with  paper-work  details  of  ad¬ 
ministration  that  little  time  or  thought  is  allowed  for 
the  formulation  of  an  education  philosophy  or  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  Space  Age.” 

Irwin  urged:  (1)  Re-emphasis  on  teaching  as  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  schools,  (2)  raising  teacher 
salaries  to  the  equivalent  of  administrative  salaries, 
(3)  giving  teachers  greater  voice  in  formulation  and 
implementation  of  the  teaching  program. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Leadership  Behavior  of  School  Superintendents  by  Andrew 
W.  Halpin.  Midwest  Administration  Center,  University  of 
Chicago,  5835  Kimbark  Ave.,  Chicago  37.  lOdpn.  $2.  (This 
is  a  reprint  of  a  study  done  three  years  ago  at  the  University 
of  Utah.  Points  up  the  problem  of  the  superinteruient  caught 
between  what  his  board  expects  of  him  and  what  his  staff 
expects  of  him.) 


•  The  Profession 

More  pay,  more  security  and  better  working 
conditions  for  members  of  the  profession  would  halt 
the  growing  teacher  shortage,  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Teachers  was  told  in  Minneapolis  last  month. 

Carl  J.  Megel  of  Chicago,  president,  told  the  con¬ 
vention  that  these  are  teachers’  major  needs  today: 

1.  Salaries  starting  at  $6,000  and  going  to  $12,000 
in  eight  years  for  teachers  with  Bachelor’s  degrees, 
with  $1,000  added  for  those  with  Master’s. 

2.  Improved  teaching  conditions:  class  maximums 
of  25  students  and  teaching  equipment  suitable  for 
this  Space  Age. 

3.  Enactment  of  new  and  improved  tenure  laws  in 
all  states  to  assure  teachers  and  prospective  teachers 
permanency  and  security. 

4.  Paid  sick  leave  and  hospital  insurance. 

5.  Assurance  of  security  in  old  age:  adequate  re¬ 
tirement  pensions  and  social  security. 

6.  Free  and  uninterrupted  lunch  periods  as  well  as 
other  “breaks”  and  time  for  planning  that  are  allowed 
other  public  employees. 


7.  Public  hearings  on  grievances  when  requested  by 
teachers  concerned,  and  published  school  personnel 
policies. 

Miss  Rose  Claffey  of  Salem,  Mass.,  an  AFT  vice 
president,  warned  teachers  that  they  must  become 
“successful  salesmen”  to  create  new  public  faith  in 
education  and  secure  financial  support  for  it. 

“If  educators  believe  that  free  public  education  is 
the  bulwark  of  democracy,”  said  Miss  Claffey,  “they 
must  publicize  their  beliefs.  If  they  feel  teaching  is  a 
profession,  they  must  demonstrate  their  convictions. 
If  teachers  believe  that  education  prepares  for  lead¬ 
ership,  they  must  provide  positive  and  persevering 
leadership.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Spurs  to  Creative  Teaching  by  Laura  Zirbes.  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons,  211  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16.  354pp.  $5.75.  (Discusses 
teaching  as  a  creative  art,  emphasizing  the  importance  of  cre¬ 
ative  thinking  and  creative  action  in  the  classroom.  Suggests 
how  such  an  approach  may  be  used  in  improving  curriculum, 
school  life  and  child  development.) 


•  School  Board 

Connectient’s  school  superintendents  won’t 
be  harried  or  hurried  when  submitting  names  of  can¬ 
didates  for  administrative  and  teaching  posts  to  school 
boards  for  approval. 

State  law  says  a  school  board  can  fill  instructional 
posts  only  on  nomination  of  the  superintendent.  But 
when  the  Hartford  School  Board  insisted  on  receiving 
multiple  nominations  for  each  job  so  it  could  speed  up 
picking  and  choosing,  the  State’s  attorney  general 
shook  his  head.  Superintendents,  if  they  choose,  may 
submit  names  one  at  a  time,  he  opined. 

However,  there’s  nothing  in  the  law  to  prevent 
Connecticut  school  boards  from  rejecting  one  nomi¬ 
nee  after  another  and,  when  it  feels  it  has  studied  a 
proper  number,  going  back  and  selecting  one  it  had 
previously  turned  down.  In  effect,  this  would  be  the 
same  as  multiple  nominations. 


The  Mational  Defense  Education  Act  is  a 

year  old  this  month  (Sept.  2).  With  an  appropriation 
of  more  than  $115  million  in  1958-59,  it  has  aided 
innumerable  students,  has  sent  money  to  school  dis¬ 
tricts  in  every  state  and  territory,  has  established  re¬ 
search  programs  at  100  universities  and  colleges  and 
has  made  loans  to  some  100  private  schools.  In  1959- 
60  another  $150  million  will  be  spent  for  these  pur¬ 
poses.  Here  is  how  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
distributed  the  first  year’s  appropriation: 

TITLE  II:  Loans  to  college  students.  Of  the  $31 
million  available,  all  but  $382,662  was  distributed  to 
some  1,200  schools  for  student  loans.  This  includes 
$117,337  in  special  interest-bearing  loans  to  institutions 
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unable  to  provide  the  $1  for  every  $9  in  matching 
funds.  Available  for  1959-60:  $31  milhon. 

TITLE  III:  Financial  assistance  for  strengthening 
science,  mathematics  and  modern  foreign  language 
instruction.  Forty-five  states  and  four  territories  re¬ 
ceived  $33,748,097  in  grants  and  loans  for  equipment 
purchases  and  minor  remodeling,  and  for  state  super¬ 
visory  and  related  services.  Available  for  1959-60:  $64 
million. 

TITLE  IV:  Graduate  fellowships  designed  to  up¬ 
grade  college-level  teaching.  Six  thousand  applications 
from  169  schools  were  received  for  the  1,000  fellow¬ 
ships  available.  The  thousand  that  were  awarded  in¬ 
volve  272  programs  at  a  cost  of  $5.3  million.  Available 
for  1959-60:  $13.5  million. 

TITLE  V  (Part  A):  State  programs  for  guidance, 
counseling  and  testing.  Forty-five  states  and  two  ter¬ 
ritories  have  been  allotted  $6,124,964  out  of  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $7.4  million.  Available  for  1959-60:  $15 
million. 

TITLE  V'  (Part  B):  Counseling  and  guidance  train¬ 
ing  institutes.  Fifty  institutes  were  established  this 
summer  with  approximate  enrollments  of  2,118  per¬ 
sons  at  a  cost  of  about  $3  million.  Available  for  1959- 
60:  $5  million. 

TITLE  VI  (Part  A):  Language  centers  and  re¬ 
search.  Nineteen  centers  go  into  operation  this  month. 
Modern  foreign  language  fellowships  have  been 
awarded  to  171  graduate  students.  Twenty  research 
projects  have  been  contracted  for  with  schools,  or¬ 
ganizations  and  individuals.  Spent  so  far:  $3.5  million. 
Available  for  this  year:  $7  million. 

TITLE  VI  ( Part  B ) :  Language  institutes.  Twelve 
modern  foreign  language  institutes  were  in  operation 
from  six  to  eight  weeks  this  summer  at  12  colleges. 
More  than  1,(W0  teachers  attended.  Four  academic 
year  institutes  will  be  held  this  fall  and  winter  at 
Indiana  University;  University  of  Massachusetts;  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Mexico;  Western  Reserve  University. 
Cost  to  date:  $1.5  million.  Available  for  this  year:  ^ 
million. 

TITLE  VII:  New  educational  media.  The  Office  of 
Education,  with  $1.6  million  to  spend,  approved  68 
research  grants  and  14  contracts  from  more  than  400 
applications.  Available  for  this  year:  million. 

TITLE  VIII:  Area  vocational  education  programs. 
State  plans  have  been  approved  for  47  states  and  two 
territories.  Some  $3,750,000  has  been  allotted.  Avail¬ 
able  for  this  year:  $7  million. 

TITLE  X:  Improvement  of  statistical  services. 
Forty-three  states  and  two  territories  have  had  state 
plans  approved,  have  been  allotted  $1  million.  Avail¬ 
able  for  this  year:  $1.5  million. 


•  Business  and  Education 


The  city  that’s  not  afraid  to  spend  for 

schools  may  get  a  big  bonus:  Big  Business.  William 
Zimmerman  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Commerce  points  to  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part 
of  industries  to  locate  new  plants  in  communities  with 


good  educational  facilities.  Topflight  schools,  indus¬ 
trialists  realize,  assure  them  of  topflight  workers.  By 
the  same  token,  the  community  gets  new  tax  and 
business  dollars  and  maybe  some  new  teaching  con¬ 
sultants  in  the  form  of  skilled  factory  personnel. 

Speaking  at  an  educator’s  workshop  last  month  at 
Columbia  University,  Mr.  Zimmerman  said:  “The  edu¬ 
cational  facilities  of  a  community  will  turn  out  to  be 
its  most  important  asset  in  attracting  new  industries. 
The  highly  technical  industries,  including  steel,  elec¬ 
tronics,  business  machines,  find  a  location  near  edu¬ 
cation  most  desirable.” 


THE  WORLD  OF  BOOKS 

The  habit  of  reading  is  got  through  reading.  I 
therefore  argue  for  quantity,  not  thoroughness. 
The  idea  is  to  saturate  the  adolescent  in  the 
stuff,  to  open  as  many  doors  as  possible,  to  dazzle 
him,  even  to  confuse  him  with  scores  of  life 

Serspectives  that  he  will  never  get  from  his 
aily  experience.  The  high  school  graduate  whose 
mind  is  a  varicolored  whirling  chaos  of  ideas 
and  sentiments  derived  from  500  (yes,  500) 
hastily  read,  good  books  is  a  more  educable  ani¬ 
mal  than  the  one  who  can  identify  all  the  corpses 
strewn  about  the  stage  at  the  close  of  Hamlet. 
To  inform  is  a  good  thing.  To  inflame  is  a  better. 

At  the  very  base  of  our  reading  trouble  lies,  as 
ever,  a  philosophical  difficulty.  In  our  time  it  is 
hard  for  any  youngster  not  to  receive,  quite  un¬ 
consciously,  the  impression  that  men  are  not 
spirits,  but  machine  tenders,  machine  inventors, 
perhaps  even  themselves  machines.  All  the  won¬ 
ders  that  crowd  in  upon  him,  everything  he  is 
commanded  to  admire,  from  television  to  space 
satellites,  are  mechanical  in  essence.  Even  the 
most  fate-fraught  actions  of  men  appear  to  have 
something  mechanical  about  them:  The  heads 
of  governments  no  longer  produce  freeswinging, 
bold,  creative  proposals,  but  act  like  chess  play¬ 
ers,  even  mechanical  cbess  players.  The  young¬ 
ster  is  admonished  to  “fit  in.”  Tne  phrase  implies 
the  existence  of  a  nonmalleable  structure,  larger 
than  himself,  superior  to  him,  to  which  he  must 
submit. 

Now  if  we  Americans  truly  believe  that  that  is 
the  way  the  ball  bounces,  there  is  no  need  to 
read  [English  literature]  or  any  literature. 

—  Clifton  Fadiman  in  Holiday  (September,  1959) 


•  Religion,  Ethics  and  Values 


Morning  prayers  are  okay  in  public  schools  - 
providing  they  are  nondenominational  and  not  man¬ 
datory,  a  New  York  State  Supreme  Court  justice  held 
last  month. 

The  ruling  came  as  the  result  of  a  suit  by  the  New 
York  Civil  Liberties  Union  (CLU)  against  the  Her¬ 
ricks  ( N.  Y. )  School  Board.  On  behalf  of  five  residents 
in  the  town’s  school  district,  the  CLU  contended  that 
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prayer  to  open  morning  sessions  violated  the  principle 
ot  separation  oi  church  and  state. 

Justice  Bernard  S.  Meyer  found  otherwise.  In  his 
46^page  opinion,  the  justice  noted  the  “free-exercise” 
provision  of  federal  and  New  York  constitutions  re¬ 
quired  that  parents  be  advised  of  the  adoption  of  the 
prayer,  its  wording  and  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
when  it  was  said,  “so  that  a  conscious  choice  can  be 
made  whether  a  child  shall  or  shall  not  participate.” 

The  jurist  also  held  that  Herricks’  morning  prayer 
regulation  was  “mandatory  in  form”  and  therefore 
“objectionable.”  He  remanded  the  matter  to  the  local 
school  board  “for  further  proceedings  not  inconsistent 
with  the  opinion.”  The  board  was  ordered  to  adopt 
regulations  “making  clear  that  neither  teachers  nor  any 
school  authority  may  comment  on  participation  or  non¬ 
participation  in  the  exercise,  nor  suggest  or  request 
that  any  posture  or  language  be  used  or  dress  be  worn 
or  not  worn.” 

Made  optional  in  Herricks  a  year  ago,  the  prayer 
reads:  “Almighty  God,  we  acknowledge  our  depend¬ 
ence  on  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  blessings  upon  us,  our 
parents,  our  teachers  and  our  country.”  The  CLU,  still 
feeling  that  any  use  of  prayer  in  schools  is  uncon¬ 
stitutional,  plans  to  appeal. 

Prayers  in  public  schools  are  permitted  in 
seven  states,  says  the  American  Jewish  Congress  in  a 
new  report  on  religious  instruction  and  public  edu¬ 
cation.  The  seven  are  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Minnesota, 
New  Mexico,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont  and  Virginia. 

Of  these,  only  Arkansas  prohibits  the  singing  of 
hymns.  Arkansas  and  Minnesota  allow  chili’en  to 
absent  themselves  from  the  worship,  if  they  prefer, 
while  Kansas,  Minnesota  and  Vermont  forbid  teachers, 
or  whoever  conducts  the  worship,  from  injecting  their 
own  comments.  Most  of  these  states,  says  the  AJC 
report,  require  that  the  prayer  be  nonsectarian. 

Besides  prayer,  the  report  discusses  released  and 
dismissed  time;  Bible  distribution,  reading  and  in¬ 
struction;  use  of  religious  materials;  sale  or  use  of 
public  school  buildings  by  or  to  religious  groups; 
transportation  of  religious  school  pupils  on  public 
school  buses. 

Digest  and  Analysis  of  Staf:e  Attorney  General 
Opinions  Relating  to  Freedom  of  Religion  and  Separa¬ 
tion  of  Church  and  State,  American  Jewish  Congress, 
15  E.  84th  St.,  New  York  28,  89pp.  Apply. 


•  Science  Education 


A  guide  to  purchasiug  science,  math  and  foreign 
language  teaching  equipment  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  and  the 
Educational  Facilities  Laboratory. 

Some  5,000  items  are  listed  which  can  be  purchased 
under  Title  III  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  but  the  volume,  of  course,  is  a  useful  guide  to 
any  equipment  purchasing,  however  financed. 

Detailed  specifications  for  each  item  are  given,  tell¬ 
ing  the  purchaser  what  to  look  for  —  and  look  out  for 
—  when  buying  such  things  as  microscopes,  electric 
motors,  tape  recorders,  ant  nests  and  zone  plates.  The 


publication  has  a  section  on  remodeling  and  updating 
present  equipment,  and  constructing  inexpensive  but 
efficient  science  labs.  Also  given  are  suggestions  for 
properly  equipping  science  labs.  A  bibliography  lists 
a  variety  of  printed  materials  for  use  in  strengthening 
and  modernizing  present  programs. 

CCSSO  Vurchase  Guide,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Statler  Bldg., 
iioston  17,  Mass.  336pp.  $3.95. 
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•  The  Learner 


**For  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle 
hands  to  do.”  Isaac  Watts  said  it,  and  Raymond  S. 
Moore  agrees.  Mr.  Moore  is  the  originator  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  puts  elementary  and  junior  high  school 
children  to  work  —  real  manual  labor  —  and  makes 
them  better  students  and  persons. 

Mr.  Moore,  chairman  of  Potomac  University’s  (Wash¬ 
ington,  D,  C.)  department  of  education  and  psychol¬ 
ogy,  devised  the  program  after  being  disturbed  about 
the  general  laziness  of  American  youth,  the  softheart¬ 
edness  of  parents,  too  much  TV  and  games  and  not 
enough  honest  sweat.  If  parents  are  afraid  to  assign 
a  few  home  chores  (“Johnny-across-the-street  doesn’t 
have  to  do  anything,  why  do  I?”),  then  why  not  let 
the  school  teacher  assign  them?  Mr.  Moore  reasoned. 
Basically  this  is  how  the  idea  works: 

The  teacher  assigns  a  sp>ecific  number  of  work  hours 
per  day  and  week  to  each  student,  depending  on  his 
age  and  time  available.  At  home,  parents  assign  spe¬ 
cific  tasks  —  window-washing,  table-setting,  errands 
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WORK  EDUCATION  REPORT 

S 

U 

To  . 

.  ( 

) 

( 

)  Is  industrious 

( teacher )  ( 

) 

( 

)  Is  dependable 

( 

) 

( 

)  Is  prompt 

During  the  past  week .  ( 

) 

( 

)  Is  unselfish 

( first  name )  ( 

) 

( 

)  Is  neat  and 

has  worked 

. hours  per  day  under  my 

orderly 

supervision 

for  a  total  of  .  hours.  ( 

) 

( 

)  Is  clean 

Here  is  my 

evaluation:  ( 

) 

( 

)  Is  thorough 

Comments: 

( 

) 

( 

)  Uses  his  head 

Dnf-p 

} 

(Mother,  Father,  Guardiij|i) 

and  the  like  —  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  send  to  the 
teacher  a  Work  Education  Report  Form  (see  box).  In 
class  the  students  discuss  the  work  done,  compare  ex¬ 
perience  and  consider  possibilities  for  improvement 
during  the  following  week. 

Mr.  Moore  tested  his  idea  in  Japan  and  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  and  in  a  school  in  Baltimore.  “We  have  found 
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in  every  case  to  date,”  he  says,  “a  surprising  incre¬ 
ment  in  scholarship,  a  sharp  decline  in  discipline  prob¬ 
lems,  much  improved  relations  between  home  and 
school,  and  even  noticeable  improvement  in  student 
health.”  He  hopes  now  to  extend  the  program  across 
the  nation. 

Parents  are  tlie  key  to  the  success  of  the  program, 
and  will  cooperate  fully  if  well  prepared.  As  for  the 
children,  says  Mr.  Moore,  they  want  to  conform,  even 
if  conforming  means  raking  leaves,  scrubbing  the  car 
or  taking  out  trash. 


•  School  Plant 


\  longer  day  is  the  best  way  to  get  more  mileage 
out  of  school  plant  facilities,  say  schoolmen  and  in¬ 
dustrialists  in  the  State  of  Washington.  The  400  super¬ 
intendents  and  industrial  leaders  surveyed  said  they 
preferred  the  longer  day  to  Saturday  sessions,  a  long¬ 
er  year,  double  sessions,  accelerated  courses  or  longer 
classes. 

.Asked  their  opinions  on  extending  the  school  day 
by  adding  a  class  period  before  or  after  present  schea- 
ules,  48%  of  the  superintendents  and  60^  of  the  busi¬ 
nessmen  were  favorable  to  the  idea.  Opposed  were 
81%  of  the  school  officials  and  26%  of  the  industrialists. 
The  remaining  numbers  in  both  groups  were  unde¬ 
cided.  The  majority  also  favored  greater  use  of  volun¬ 
tary  summer  school  programs. 

The  industrialists  in  general  preferred  to  see  greater 
use  made  of  existing  school  buildings  before  any  new 
construction  is  undertaken. 

However,  neither  superintendents  nor  industrialists 
give  any  encouragement  “for  finding  a  substitute  for 
additional  construction  needed  to  provide  for  the  in¬ 
creasing  school  population.”  The  study  was  conducted 
by  Lloyd  J.  Andrews,  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction. 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


The  IVational  Citizens  Council  for  Better 
Schools  last  month  announced  it  would  cease  most  of 
its  operations  (including  the  publication  of  Better 
Schools)  immediately.  The  Council  said  it  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  publish  books  and  pamphlets  to  “clarify  the 
major  problems  of  education,”  but  these,  too,  would 
cease  in  the  next  year  or  two,  it  was  implied. 

When  the  Council  came  into  being  10  years  ago,  it 
counted,  in  all  the  nation,  17  local  citizens  groups  for 
boosting  education.  In  1959,  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
C>oiincil  s  efforts,  there  are  18,000  such  groups. 

Behind  the  decision  to  fold,  it  appeared,  was  a 
falling  out  between  the  Council  and  the  Fund  for  the 
.Advancement  of  Education,  which  supplied  much  of 
the  Council’s  financial  backing.  The  Fund,  reportedly, 
often  tried  to  urge  the  Council  toward  greater  in¬ 
volvement  in  educational  reform  and  experimentation. 
But  the  Council  preferred  to  leave  the  definition  of 


educational  problems  up  to  local  groups.  The  Council 
received  its  death  blow,  one  writer  suggested,  when 
Dr.  Conant  issued  his  report  this  year  and  brought 
out  into  the  open  some  of  the  issues  that  the  Council 
would  not  tackle. 

Understanding  teacher-talk  is  the  subject  of 
a  new  glossary  recently  distributed  by  the  NEA.  The 
brief  pamphlet  is  designed  to  help  reporters  under¬ 
stand  the  language  of  professional  educators  —  and 
thus  help  them  interpret  school  news  accurately  to 
parents  and  taxpayers. 

For  instance,  when  an  educator  speaks  of  “enrich¬ 
ment,”  the  journalist  can  refer  to  the  glossary  and 
discover  that  the  educator  is  talking  about  “a  teaching 
plan  used  to  hold  the  interest  and  promote  the  growth 
of  talented  students  by  offering  them  something  be¬ 
yond  what  is  prescribed  for  the  group  as  a  whole.” 
And  when  a  newsman  covering  a  school  board  meet¬ 
ing  hears  a  reference  to  “reading  readiness,”  he  can 
clear  up  any  confusion  he  might  feel  by  reading— 

“The  level  of  mental  and  physical  development 
necessary  for  beginning  to  learn  to  read.  Combines 
willingness,  desire  and  ability.  Usually  implies  a 
chronological  age  of  six  or  seven  and  I.Q.  of  100  or 
more,  with  no  special  handicaps  or  maladjustments. 
Indications  of  readiness  indude  good  vtocabulayy, 
ability  to  speak  complete  sentences  and  to  tell  a  story, 
a  familiarity  with  stories  and  books.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  School  in  American  Society  by  Ralph  L.  Pounds  and  James 
R.  Bryner.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  60  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  II. 
518pp.  $6.75.  (Presents  a  picture  of  American  society  and  its 
relation  to  public  education.  Points  up  the  need  for  educators 
to  understand  our  society.) 


•  Teaching  methods 


Double  sessions  —  double  trouble.  A  study 
made  during  a  year  of  double  sessions  at  Arlington 
Heights  (Ill.)  High  School  closes  with  the  warning: 

“When  double  sessions  are  resorted  to,  children 
receive  less  education  and  a  poorer  quality  of  educa¬ 
tion.  They  pay  the  highest  price  —  a  handicap  at  the 
start  of  life.” 

The  study,  written  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  by 
Eugene  Oliver  of  Northwestern  University  and  re¬ 
ported  in  a  new  pamphlet  circulated  by  the  National 
School  Boards  Association,  details  the  many  woes  suf¬ 
fered  by  the  high  school  during  its  one  year  of  double 
sessions.  Although  student  behavior  did  not  deterio¬ 
rate,  grades  went  down,  absenteeism  increased,  teach¬ 
ers  grew  dissatisfied,  the  library  was  all  but  neglected 
and  extracurricidar  activities  were  cut  in  half.  “The 
net  effect  of  double  sessions  on  the  academic  program 
was  undesirable,  to  say  the  least.” 

The  study  includes  some  advice  for  schools  that 
cannot  avoid  double  sessions,  although  it  strongly 
urges  school  boards,  administrators,  parents,  taxpay¬ 
ers  and  voters  to  work  cooperatively  to  forestall  them. 
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Some  suggestions: 

1.  Make  as  many  provisions  for  individual  atten- 
tioji  to  pupils  as  possible. 

2.  Provide  free  time  for  faculty  and  department 
meetings. 

3.  Develop  library  schedules  which  would  encour¬ 
age  maximum  use. 

4.  If  space  cannot  be  provided  for  e.xtracurriculai' 
activities,  survey  community  resources  for  activities 
which  would  attract  students  during  their  free  time. 

What  Price  Double  Sessions?  From  NS  BA,  1940 
Sheridan  Rd.,  Evanston,  Ill.  15pp.  25(*. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Audio-Vi.sual  Materials  and  Techniques  by  James  S.  Kinder. 
American  Book  Co.,  55  Fifth  Ave.,  Netv  York  3.  592pp.  S7. 
(A  auide  to  more  effective  use  of  audio-visual  aids.  Discusses 
films,  photography,  recordings,  radio,  television,  dramatics, 
field  trips,  use  of  color  in  the  classroom.  Contains  a  list  of 
film  ana  recording  sources.  Much  new  material  has  been  added 
since  this  book’s  first  publication  in  1950.) 


•  Student  Points  of  View 


Can  studente  learn  as  much  during  a  summer 
session  as  they  can  in  a  regular  school  semester?  Yes, 
say  a  vast  majority  of  the  junior  and  senior  high  school 
students  who  attended  this  year’s  hot-weather  classes 
in  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Questioned  during  the  final  week  of  the  seven-week 
program,  the  students  indicated  they  believe  that 
concentrated  summer  study  provides  as  much  learning 
as  a  regular  term. 

Nearly  one  third  of  the  students  said  they  enrolled 
in  summer  school  to  improve  knowledge  and  skills. 
Other  principal  reasons  were  “to  get  graduation  re- 
riuiiements  out  of  the  way”  and  “to  make  up  a  pre¬ 
vious  failure  or  low  grade.”  Dr.  Evan  Shaffer,  summer 
school  director,  added  that  many  students  were  at¬ 
tracted  by  special  courses  and  programs  given  only 
during  the  summer.  San  Diego’s  summer  enrollment 
reached  a  record  high  this  season:  8,611  boys  and  girls. 


•  Curriculum 


Some  400  high  schools  will  teach  Russian 

this  fall.  On  the  day  Sputnik  I  took  to  the  skies  22 
months  ago,  the  language  was  being  taught  in  a  mere 
16.  Russian  also  will  be  taught  this  year  in  27  junior 
high  schools  and,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  a  scattering  of  grade  schools. 

Though  no  tabulations  have  been  made,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  figures  that  only  a  few  thousand  American 
students  will  be  studying  the  Russian  tongue.  Compare 
this  with  the  fact  that  up  to  six  million  Russian  boys 
and  girls  are  studying  English.  Last  year,  a  few  Soviet 
grade  schools  even  introduced  English  in  the  first 
grades. 

Mrs.  Helen  B.  Yakobson  of  George  Washington 
University,  who  has  been  observing  Russian  language 


instruction  for  the  Office  of  Education,  said  that  Rus¬ 
sian  courses  would  spread  more  quickly  if  it  were  not 
for  a  critical  shortage  of  teachers.  Russian  has  proved 
to  be  the  most  popular  language  in  the  NDEA  lan¬ 
guage  institutes  begun  last  summer.  Many  students 
have  acquired  Russian  through  the  T\'  courses  now 
being  ottered  for  college  credits. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Issues  in  Curriculum  Development,  edited  by  Marvin  D.  Alcorn 
and  James  M.  Linley.  World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N.  Y.  420pp.  $5.  (A  reprint  of  some  60  recent  articles  on  cur¬ 
riculum.  Included  are  pieces  on  criticism,  the  influence  of 
culture,  trends  in  subject  areas,  textbooks,  homework,  audio¬ 
visual  materials,  gifted  and  retarded  students.) 


WALL  STREET  CASTS 
A  JAUNDICED  EYE  .  .  . 

If  you  arc  wondering  what  the  next  sociopoliti¬ 
cal  issue  is  going  to  be  in  the  field  of  education, 
we’ll  let  you  in  on  the  secret.  It  will  be  a  battle 
by  the  public  educators  to  abolish  the  private 
schools. 

Just  the  other  day  a  conference  of  public 
school  administrators,  meeting  at  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University,  fired  a  broadside  at 
their  private  competitors.  Private  secondary 
schools,  in  the  unanimous  view  of  the  public 
administrators  at  the  meeting,  are  “wasteful”  and 
“inherently  undemocratic.” 

Private  schools  have  always  been  an  annoy¬ 
ance  to  public  school  officials,  although  so  long 
as  they  were  small  and  few  they  could  be  suf¬ 
fered.  But  one  of  the  marked  trends  of  recent 
years  has  been  the  growing  dissatisfaction  of  the 
public  with  the  public  school  education  and  the 
growing  tendency  of  middle-income  people  to 
seek  something  better  for  their  children.  And 
what  was  better  were  the  private  schools. 

When  a  rich  man  sends  his  son  to  prep  school, 
it  might  be  dismissed  as  snobbery.  But  when 
middie-income  families,  already  hard  pressed 
by  high  local  school  taxes,  are  willing  to  take  on 
the  additional  burden  of  paying  private  school 
tuition  also,  then  the  public  school  administrator 
cannot  dismiss  the  matter  so  easily.  Every  child 
taken  out  of  the  public  school  by  his  parents 
becomes  an  open  nonconfidence  vote  in  the 
public  school  and  a  public  reproach  to  the  public 
school  administrator. 

This  is  a  blow  to  the  pride  of  the  public  school 
administrator  that  he  cannot  take  without  doing 
battle.  And  being  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
meet  the  competition  by  making  better  public 
schools,  so  that  there  would  be  no  pressure  on 
parents  to  pay  the  extra  cost  of  private  schools, 
the  public  school  administrator  must  flay  his 
competitors. 

—  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  25 
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•  The  School  lAhrary 


Government  publications  don’t  often  make  the 
best  seller  lists.  Here,  however,  are  several  which  the 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office  says  are  going  like 
hot  cakes  this  season.  The  titles  give  a  clue  to  the 
directions  in  which  the  public’s  curiosity  is  running: 

Space  Handbook:  Astronautics  and  Its  Application, 
an  unclassified  study  on  space  travel  ana  vehicles, 
252pp.,  60(^. 

The  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  What  it  Is,  How  it  Works  —  a  Handbook  for 
Americans,  describes  the  evils  of  the  Soviet-dominated 
U.  S.  Communist  Party,  101pp.,  30^. 

Startinfi  and  Managing  a  Small  Business  of  Your 
Own,  the  perils,  rewards  and  work  involved  in  start¬ 
ing  a  small  business.,  49pp.,  40^^. 

Future  Jobs  for  High  School  Girls,  describes  em¬ 
ployment  futures  for  young  women,  64pp.,  40^. 

Also  of  interest:  Wood  Handiwok,  528pp.,  $2,  and 
Wood  .  .  .  Colors  and  Kinds,  36pp.,  50^,  two  publica¬ 
tions  dealing  with  descriptions,  varieties  and  uses  of 
wood. 

The  titles  are  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash¬ 
ington  25,  D.  C. 


•  Higher  Education 


The  humanities  will  overshadow  war  at 

West  Point.  Beginning  this  fall,  cadets  at  West  Point 
will  be  exposed  to  fewer  “vocational”  studies  —  tactics, 
military  hygiene,  physical  education.  Instead,  they 
will  learn  more  nuclear  physics,  social  sciences  and 
foreign  languages,  written  and  spoken  English,  logic 
and  research  techniques.  Military  and  physical  edu¬ 
cation  subjects  will  be  stressed  during  summers. 

The  changes  are  the  result  of  an  intensive  study 
begun  two  and  a  half  years  ago  by  the  Point’s  com¬ 
mandant,  Lieut.  Gen.  Garrison  H.  Davidson.  The  Army 
officer  of  the  future,  feels  General  Davidson,  will  need 
a  far  broader  field  of  knowledge  than  the  officer  of 
today.  The  qualities  and  attributes  that  will  be  needed 
by  tomorrow’s  officers  were  defined  as: 

The  ability  to  think;  a  fund  of  general  knowledge; 
character,  philosophy  and  personality;  the  ability  to 
communicate  ( described  as  a  definite  weakness  in  the 
present  regular  officer  corps);  military  attributes  and 
skills;  and  the  West  Point  trademark  —  military  bear¬ 
ing  and  courtesy  and  social  assurance  in  all  elements 
of  society.  “The  academic  education  must  be  present¬ 
ed  so  as  to  challenge  the  cadet  and  to  stimulate  genu¬ 
ine  intellectual  curiosity,”  said  the  report. 

Frequently  suggested  by  graduates,  non  graduates 
and  cadets  who  took  part  in  the  study  was  replace¬ 
ment  of  the  congressional  appointment  system  by  a 
system  of  competitive  examinations,  relaxation  of  re¬ 
strictions  and  de-emphasis  of  athletics. 

Among  the  more  startling  suggestions:  Add  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  highly  qualified  women  instructors 
to  the  faculty. 


The  military  academy’s  new  curricnlnm 

should  win  the  hearty  approval  of  William  Benton, 
publisher  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  In  the 
August  15  Saturday  Review,  the  former  U.  S.  Senator 
(Conn.)  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  sounds  a 
clarion  call  for  increased  liberal  arts  education  in 
American  schools. 

Decrying  the  growing  trend  to  vocational  training 
courses  in  colleges,  Mr.  Benton  says: 

“A  commercial  and  industrial  society  can  always 
count  on  getting  its  quota  of  bankers,  merchants  and 
advertising  experts.  Their  incentives  and  training  stem 
from  the  normal  workings  of  the  job  market.  But  we 
shall  never  have  enough  men  and  women  trained  in 
the  liberal  arts,  men  who  strive  to  think  independently, 
and  who  have  acquired  habits  of  mjnd  that  make  them 
flexible  and  resourceful. 

“I  have  long  believed,”  he  adds,  “that  the  liberal 
arts  not  only  produce  gentlemen  of  culture,  but  also 
are  the  best  education  for  businessmen.” 

Although  he  praises  the  Russians  for  their  intense 
preoccupation  with  learning,  he  derides  them  for 
bracketing  their  brains  in  specialized  fields.  “Such  a 
system  will  not  produce  truly  educated  men,”  he  says. 
“To  the  extent  we  in  America  maintain  undergraduah' 
colleges  of  business,  journalism,  teaching  and  other 
premature  trade  schools,  we  court  the  same  danger 
of  narrowness.” 


•  EHncipline 


Spare  the  rod  and  improve  the  child  is 

the  motto  of  Dr.  Michael  S.  Kline,  principal  of  Gar¬ 
field  ( N.  J. )  High  School.  After  conferring  with  teach¬ 
ers  and  students  last  September,  Dr.  Kline  eliminated 
what  until  then  had  been  the  “big  stick”  in  Garfield 
High  discipline,  the  general  detention  hall. 

The  new  method  for  handling  problem  students:  A 
thorough  investigation  is  made  of  the  student’s  be¬ 
havior,  including  conferences  between  the  student  and 
his  teachers,  a  study  of  the  student’s  school  record, 
consultation  with  guidance  personnel  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  school  staff,  followed  by  a  talk  with  the 
sbident’s  parents.  With  the  more  serious  cases,  outside 
agencies  are  called  in  to  give  assistance. 

How  do  the  students  like  the  new  system?  Said 
one:  “I  feel  that  not  having  a  detention  hall  is  a  great 
thing.  Students  feel  that  the  whole  school  is  depending 
on  them.  It  gives  the  average  student  a  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility.  They  feel  that  they  are  being  helped  to 
act  grown  up.”  But  a  less  intrepid  student  commented: 
“I’d  rather  have  a  detention  hall  than  bring  my 
parents  in.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Helping  the  Troubled  School  Child,  edited  by  Grace  Lee.  Na- 
tioruil  Association  of  Social  Workers,  95  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  16.  447pp.  $5.  (Selected  readings  on  school  social  work 
covering  research  and  developments  from  1953  to  1955.  In¬ 
cludes  reports  on  casework  with  children,  parents  and  teachers, 
plus  a  chapter  on  education  for  school  social  workers.) 
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•  Panorama 


IVetc  York  City  “  There  will  be  no  mention  of 
Russia.”  On  that  note,  NBC  news  analyst  David 
Brinkley  began  an  hoiur-long  T\'  examination  of 
American  education  last  month  at  the  start  of  the 
1959-60  school  year.  “Comparisons  of  this  nation’s  and 
the  Soviet  Union’s  educational  systems  are  meaning¬ 
less,  empty,  fraudulent,”  said  Brinkley.  “Education 
is  not  a  contest.” 

The  quick-paced,  well-photographed  program  was 
too  short  to  be  thorough.  And  while  some  things  that 
were  said  might  not  stand  up  under  close  scrutiny, 
Brinkley  did  succeed  in  pointing  out  some  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  problems  of  education  to  an  estimated  8-10  million 
viewers.  The  issues  facing  American  education  at  the 
start  of  this  school  year,  said  Brinkley,  are  “.  .  .  money, 
races  and  the  need  to  know  beyond  the  ability  to 
teach.” 

litoney:  “Superhighways  go  by  schools  that  are 
begging  for  a  dollar,”  said  Brinkley.  “If  Washington 
spent  for  schools  what  it  spends  on  farm  price  sup¬ 
ports,  all  problems  would  be  solved.” 

The  TV  cameras  showed  crowded  classrooms  in 
New  York  City;  hopscotched  to  Los  Angeles,  where 
taxpayers  are  burdened  by  a  $250  million  annual  oper¬ 
ating  budget,  plus  $1  million  per  day  for  new  class¬ 
rooms. 

In  an  examination  of  the  money  problems  of  schools 
in  Rhiladelphia,  an  NBC  newsman  graphically  reported 
that  nearly  half  of  its  grade  schools  were  built  before 
1910,  that  in  one  school  1,600  students  share  two  mi¬ 
croscopes,  that  school  libraries  are  pathetically  short 
of  books  and  that  there  is  a  mass  exodus  of  good 
teachers  every  year  because  the  salary  scale  ranks  18th 
among  the  nation’s  20  biggest  cities.  Philadelphia  will 
need  an  extra  $17  million  in  the  next  two  years  to  bring 
salaries  up  to  an  attractive  level,  said  the  newsman, 
who  added  that  finances  are  at  a  point  where  two 
legislators  are  proposing  lotteries  to  support  schools, 

The  cameras  swung  from  New  York  and  Los  Angeles 
to  Omaha,  where  “education  is  improving  because 
that’s  what  the  taxpayers  want,”  and  then  to  Okla¬ 
homa  City. 

In  Oklahoma  City,  said  the  NBC  commentator, 
there  are  no  double  sessions,  no  crowding  and  no  lack 
of  teaching  equipment  because  school  officials  have 
shown  forethought  and  willingness  to  experiment. 

Integration:  “It  may  be  20  years  before  people 
stop  arguing,”  said  Brinkley,  “but  we  are  seeing  the 
end  of  the  beginning.” 

Yetc  Teaching  l^Methods:  “Eleven  out  of  every 
14  gifted  children  never  go  to  college,”  said  Brinkley. 
“This  is  a  terrible  waste.” 

The  last  segment  of  the  show  concentrated  on  the 
need  for  updating  and  impro\'ing  education’s  tech¬ 
niques,  and  showed  some  unusual  experiments  taking 
place  in  “the  Little  Red  Schoolhouse”  at  Torrance, 
Calif.,  and  in  Chicago,  New  Orleans  and  Hackensack. 

N-J- 

“This  is  all  ours,”  said  Brinkley  in  summary.  “What 
we  don’t  like  —  if  we  care  to  —  we  can  change.” 


New 

Classroom 

Material 


For  Students  with  a  Bent  .  .  .  toward  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession,  a  pamphlet,  Teaching!,  as  a  Career 
is  available.  This  booklet  answers  such  questions 
as  “What  Is  Teaching  Really  Like?”,  “Do  I  Have 
What  It  Takes?",  “What  Would  Be  My  Best 
Field?”.  Discusses  costs,  general  certification  re¬ 
quirements,  opportunities  in  administration,  adult 
education,  school  personnel  work,  college  teaching, 
work  with  exceptional  children.  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  HEW,  Pamphlet  No.  122.  From  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office.  34pp.  20^. 

Calculating  Made  Easy  .  .  .  The  Calculo  Analog 
Computer  Kit  is  a  real  computer  capable  of  giving 
numerical  answers  to  complex  problems  involving 
horsepower,  volumes  of  solids,  arithmetical  pro¬ 
gression,  kinetic  energy,  trigonometry,  velocity  of 
a  moving  object.  Powered  by  batteries  but  works 
like  a  slide  rule.  Set  one  factor  of  the  equation  on 
one  dial;  another  factor  on  the  second  —  find  the 
answer  on  a  third  dial.  Can  be  assembled  in  two 
hours.  For  use  in  high  school  math  and  science 
classes.  From  Science  Materials  Center,  59  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  3.  $16,95. 

Filmstrip  on  Economics  .  .  .  suitable  for  history, 
go\emment,  economics  and  American  democracy 
classes.  Methods  of  Organizing  Economic  Activity 
is  a  70-frame  filmstrip.  Presents  the  American, 
British  and  Soviet  economic  systems,  illustrating 
capitalist,  socialist  and  communist  economies.  Ex- 
lains  why  economic  .systems  are  necessary,  the 
asic  function  of  any  economic  system,  institutional 
features  of  each  system,  how  different  systems 
operate  and  problems  of  evaluating  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  economic  systems.  From  University  High 
SchiKil,  Urbana,  Ill.  Color.  $10  with  script  and 
teaching  suggestions. 

Problems  of  Everyday  Living  .  .  .  may  pose 
(luestions  without  answers  to  many  cliildren.  Ten¬ 
sions  Our  Children  Live  With:  Stories  for  Dis¬ 
cussion,  edited  by  Dorothy  T.  Spoerl,  presents  sto¬ 
ries  of  children  facing  situations  of  tension.  Fifty- 
three  stories  are  included  with  a  separate  section 
giving  ideas  and  questions  for  discussion.  Deals 
with  such  problems  as  the  child  who  doesn’t  fit,  the 
child  who  feels  he  has  to  cheat,  the  problems  of 
sharing,  the  handitvipped  child,  the  child  who 
must  choose  between  his  standards  and  group 
approval.  To  be  read  and  discussed  as  social  and 
personal  problems  arise  in  the  classroom.  Grades 
3-9.  From  Beacon  Press,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston  8. 
2.3()pp.  $3.50. 

A  Booth-type  Portable  Tape  Recorder  .  .  . 
makes  independent  listening-responding-recording 
possible  at  any  location.  Records  simultaneously 
from  student  microphone  and  remote  line  or  from 
upper  track  master  to  lower  track;  plays  back 
upper  track  master  and  lower  track  recording; 
erases  on  lower  track  only.  Case  contains  storage 
space  for  headphones,  microphones,  tapes.  Weight 
—32  lbs.  From  Caliphonc  Corp.,  1020  N.  LaBrea 
Ave.,  Hollywood  38,  Calif.  $.349.50. 
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